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Millions will be needed for “Deferred Maintenance” 
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such, it is the lifeblood of the railroads. To tax it away, simply be« ause 
it cannot be spent now because of war conditions, threatens the 
backbone of American transportation. 


( ongressional amendment of the tax law to permit this money to be 
pout aside for re pairs and re placeme nt would mean strong postwal rail- 
roads and thousands of jobs lor returning fighting men in furnishing 


materials and restoring the railroads for the needs of tomorrow. 
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He Belongs fo History 


Junior Scholastic pre- 
sents three pages of 
photographs highlight- 
ing historic events of 
President Roosevelt's 


leadership in peace 


International 











Keystone 1933. Unemployed men wait 

and war. Mar. 4, 1933. President Roosevelt rides to his first hungrily for free food. The peo- 
inauguration. With him is the outgoing President, ple looked to the new President 

Herbert C. Hoover,’ the only ex-President living. to put an end to the depression. 





Underwood & Underwood 
Spring, 1933. President sets up Civilian Conservation Corps Aug. 14, 1935. President Roosevelt signs Social Security Act 
which put many thousands of jobless boys to work. The CCC which provides for unemployment insurance, old age pen- 
built roads, fought forest fires, planted millions of trees. sions, and health benefits. This Act helped people in need. 
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Sept. 1939. Speaking before a joint session of Ran the Sept. 1940. The Neutrality Act was repealed and we started 
President asks for repeal of the Neutrality Act, so that shipping war goods to Britain. We also swapped 50 U. S. 














we could send nin eae and supplies to Great Britain. destroyers to help font U-boats. We got British bases. 
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Press Asso 
Sept. 1940. As Hitler’s armies swept through Europe Congress, at Mar. 1941. In order to ship more war materials to Britain, 
the President's request, passed the Selective Service Act — draft- Russia (above) and other nations fighting the Axis, the Lend. 
ing men for military service. Civilians became trained soldiers. Lease Act was passed — making U. S. “arsenal of democracy." 
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Acme rene A ssax c 
Dec. 7, 1941. U. S. destroyer Shaw, bombed during Jap sneak Dec. 8, 1941. Gravely, the President signs the Declaration of 
attack on Pearl Harbor, explodes the moment her powder stores War against Japan. Three days later, the U. S. declared war 
are hit. FDR called Dec. 7 “a date which will live in infamy.” on Germany and Italy. This was our second war in 24 years 








Press Asst Press Assoc 
Feb. 7, 1945. At the Crimea Conference at Yalta, President Mar. 13, 1945. FDR meets American delegates to the San Fran- 
Roosevelt again meets with Stalin and Churchill to complete cisco Conference. When death struck, he was planning to open 
plans for the defeat of Germany and lay groundwork for peace. the conference, which he believed would lead to lasting peace. 








Harris & Ewing Press Association 
Aug. 1941. President Roosevelt bids goodbye to Prime Minister Builder of Good Neighbor policy, Roosevelt made many visits to 
Churchill at sea, after their conference which produced the Latin American countries. Here the First Ladies of the U. S. and 
Atlantic Charter — with its declaration for the “Four Freedoms.” Mexico shake hands as Presidents Camacho and Roosevelt watch. 





Press Association 
Jon. 1943. President Roosevelt salutes flag as he inspects U. S. Nov. 1943. At Teheran, Iran, the President confers with Marshal 
troops in Casablanca, French Morocco. Here, with Churchill and Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill. At this historic meeting of 
De Gaulle, he called for “unconditional surrender” of the Axis. the Big Three, plans were drawn for defeat of Nazi Germany. 


“We have learned that we cannot live 
alone, at peace; that our own well-being is 
dependent wpon the well-being of other na- 
tions far away. We have learned that we 
must live as men, and not as ostriches, nor as 
dogs in the manger. 

“We have learned to be citizens of the 
world, members of the human community.” 





— Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
in his fourth inaugural address, 





“. International 

Ppril 12, 1945. Shortly after President Roosevelt's death, Vice 
President Harry S. Truman is sworn in by Chief Justice of the 
‘Bupreme Court Harlan Stone. Truman is 32nd President of U. S. 
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GERMANY... 


She Tried to Conquer the World 


a 1918, people in the U. S. 

watched newspaper headlines 
eagerly — just as we watch the head- 
lines today. 

We were at war with Germany. 
Then, as now, the Germans were 
being beaten. Here are how some 
headlines read: 

VICTORY ON THE MARNE! 
130,000 GERMANS CAPTURED! 
HINDENBURG LINE SMASHED! 
AUSTRIA SURRENDERS! 
KAISER FLEES! 

Then on November 11, 1918 — 
ARMISTICE SIGNED! 

Germany was defeated. Peace had 
come at last. There was wild rejoic- 
ing not only in the U. S., but in all 
countries — even in Germany itself 

World War I, which lasted four 
years, was a bloody and costly war 
About 65,000,000 men fought in that 
war. Of these, one man out of five — 
a total of about 13,000,000 died on 
the battlefields, on the seas, in the 
air, and in hospitals. About 22,000, 
000 men were wounded (one-third 
of them permanently crippled). 

Now the slaughter: had ended 
The war was won. Germany, a dan- 
gerous, powerful enemy, had been 
defeated forever — we thought! 

But we wrong — Germany 
did rise again — more mighty, more 
cruel, more war-like than ever. At 
her head was Adolf. Hitler and his 
gang of Nazi cut-throats. They re- 
armed Germany. They invaded and 
crushed smaller nations. They 
plunged mankind into World War Il 
—a war which has already cost the 
lives of millions. 


were 


Press Association 


German army drummers goose-step in front of Reichstag (Parliament), in 


Berlin. Germans enjoy displaying themselves as disciplined ‘ 


How was it possible that after the 
defeat in 1918 Germany could again 
threaten world peace? Why were the 
Germans allowed to become a mili- 
tary power again? Why did we not 
establish democracy in Germany, so 
that men like Hitler could never 
come to power? 

Whatever the answer is, it is plain 
that we failed to work out a lasting 
peace. 

We won the war in 1918. 

But we lost the peace in the years 
that followed. 

If we are not to lose the peace 
which will follow World War II, we 
must not make the mistakes that 
were made after 1918. The Allies did 
not stick together in the years after 
1918. 

True, they formed a League of 
Nations, but one of its greatest weak- 
nesses was the absence of the United 
States. Our Government would not 
join the League. 

Another weakness of the League 
was that two of the leading members 

Great Britain and France — were 
not willing to use military power to 
stop the war-like actions of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, in the years 
between 1935 and 1939. 


REVOLUTION IN GERMANY 
The five years which followed her 
defeat in 1918 were years of chaos, 
hunger, bloodshed and revolt for 
Germany. 
A republic was formed at Weimar 


‘super-men.” 


Germany, in February, 1919. But the 
German people—who had never 
known democracy — had no faith in 
the Weimar Republic. 

Many Germans were able to get 
arms and were willing to fight to 
overthrow the Weimar Republic. 
Among them were communists, mon- 
archists (who wanted the Kaiser to 
be put back in power), Junkers (the 
nobility, who owned great areas of 
land and other wealth), ex-army off- 
cers, and others. 

In 1919, the German government 
crushed a communist revolt. In 1920, 
the monarchists and Junkers led an 
army rebellion —a Putsch — against 
the government of President Fried- 
rich Ebert in Berlin. The govern- 
ment was forced to flee to Dresden. 
The German workers stopped this 
Putsch by calling a general strike. 
Water, gas and electricity were cut 
off, railroads stopped running, and 
all Berlin was paralyzed. The rebel- 
lion quickly collapsed, and its lead- 
ers fled. 

In Munich, center of German un- 
rest and disorder, the National So- 
cialist German Workers Party (Nazi 
Party) was founded in 1919. Adolf 
Hitler — Austrian-born former cor- 
poral in the German army — be- 
came member No. 7. 

In 1927, the Junkers tried once 
more to overthrow the German Re- 
public. For their tool they used Hit- 
ler, now leader of the Nazi Party. 

Hitler enlisted the aid of General 





Erich Ludendorff, once head of the 
German army. Together, they led the 
Nazis in a Putsch against the govern- 
ment. But this rebellion was speedily 
crushed. Hitler was sent to jail, and 
given a special cell, with many of 
the comforts of a hotel. After a few 
months, he was released. 

Hitler spent his time in jail work- 
ing on a book called Mein Kampf 
(“My Struggle”). In this book Hitler 
outlined his plans for the creation of 
a German super-state that would 
conquer the world. 


A BUNGLED PEACE 


On June 29, 1919, at Versailles, 
France, a treaty was signed by the 
warring nations. The armistice was 
over. Peace was now official. 

The Treaty of Versailles, which 
Hitler screamed was a hard, unjust 
treaty, actually was not severe. Com- 
pared to the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 
which Germany had dictated to Rus- 
sia in March 1918, the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was a “soft peace.” 

By the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty, Germany had to return Al- 
sace-Lorraine, which she seized from 
France in 1871. 

To Denmark went Danish Schles- 
wig, stolen by Germany in 1864. 

To Poland went West Prussia ( Po- 
lish Corridor) and Upper Silesia. 

To Belgium went the towns of 
Eupen, Malmedy, and Moresnet. 


Danzig was made a Free City un- 
der League of Nations control. The 
area of Memel went to Lithuania. 

To Czechoslovakia went a small 
part of Upper Silesia. 

In payment for the coal which 
Germany had _ plundered from 
France, the mines of the rich Saar 
region were granted to France for 
15 years. In 1935, the League of Na- 
tions held a plebiscite* in which the 
people of the Saar voted to return to 
Germany. 

These territorial changes were sin- 
cere attempts to satisfy the just 
claims of millions of Poles, French- 
men, Czechs, and Danes. To do this 
meant that about 300,000 Germans 
had to be separated from Germany. 
and made to live in other nations. 

When Hitler came to power, he 
screamed that these Germans want- 
ed to “come home to Germany.” He 
thundered about “the crime of Ver- 
sailles.” 

The Germans will yell just as loud- 
ly about the Allies’ “injustice” to 
Germany after this war. No thief 
likes to return stolen goods. But Ger- 
many — a murderer as well as a thief 
— must pay for her crimes. 

How was Germany made to pay 
for her widespread destruction and 
looting during World War I? What 
reparations did Germany pay? 





* Star means that word is defined on page 19. 
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Map shows territory taken from Germany by Versailles Treaty. Denmark 
received Schleswig. Belgium received Eupen-Malmedy. France received 
Alsace-Lorraine. Poland received Polish Corridor, Upper Silesia. Czecho- 


slovakia received part of Upper 


Silesia. Lithuania received Memel. 
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Hitler greets von Hindenburg, last 
president of Germany before Nazis 
took complete control of country. 


Germany's bill for the war was 
fixed at 33 billion dollars — but it 
was never paid. Deprived of coal, 
shipping, and foreign investments, 
Germany was unwilling to meet 
such a demand. The Germans bor- 
rowed their first payment from Brit- 
ish banks, and later payments were 
borrowed from banks throughout the 
world — but mostly American. 

In this way the Germans borrowed 
about 7% billion dollars (which they 
never paid back) and gave the Allies 
about 5 billion dollars in cash as rep- 
aration. 

However, it was not the German 
people who benefited from this swin- 
dle. The “gravy” went to the German 
bankers and industrialists who built 
great fortunes. The German people 
received their pay in worthless 
marks. 

Inflation raged in Germany, as an 
avalanche of paper currency poured 
from printing presses. The mark, 
once worth 24 cents, dropped like a 
bullet. It fell from day to day, even 
from hour to hour. By 1923, an 
American dollar would buy 6 tril- 
lion German marks! 

The Germans, unable to buy food 
with their worthless money, rioted 
and threatened revolt. Many Ger- 
mans saw the savings of a lifetime 
melt away overnight. 

Finally, with the aid of American 
loans, the inflation was checked. A 
new mark was issued on the basis of 
this borrowed gold. For a time, con- 
fidence was restored and German 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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1. In the words of Lincoln, it is “for 
us the living” to see that our dead 
in World War Il shall not have 
died in vain; that our Unknown 
Soldier shall not again become a 
symbol of our failure. 
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Picture History of the St 
2. After World War I, the “Big Four” — Britain’s 
Lloyd George, Italy’s Sonnino (who later with- 
drew), France’s Clemenceau, and President Wil- 
son—met at Versailles to make peace and plan 
a League of Nations. 























3. Led by Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
the U. S. Senate rejected the 
Treaty of Versailles and the 
Covenant of the League. 
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6. The world’s desire for peace was expressed 

in several disarmament and anti-war pacts, in- fF iN (ah 
f cluding the Washington Naval Agreement of | _. i> 
| 1921 and the Briand-Kellogg Pact of 1928. Sev- [= : 

eral U. S. ships were used as targets. 
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7. But tariff walls and currency problems throttled 
world trade and led to a severe depression. Unem- 
ployment turned many Germans to a new leader, 
Hitler, who came to power in 1933. 
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8. Meanwhile, Japanese troops had seized Manchuria from China 


in 1931-32. The League and U. S. Secretary of State Stimson con- 
demned this act but no nation was ready to halt Japan by force. 
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15. The International Labor Organization im- 
proved labor standards. The Permanent Court 


of International Justice settled more than 30 
disputes between nations in 1921-1940. 











4. Although crippled by America’s refusal to join, the 
League prevented some minor wars and its agencies 
did important welfare and health work. 
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10. Hitler smashed the Ver- 
sailles Treaty by ordering 
rearmament in 1935, and in 
1936 he fortified the Rhine- 
land zone near France and 
Belgium. 











9. In 1935 the League failed to ep Italy's $ con- 
quest of Ethiopia when the Great Powers did 
not refuse supplies to the aggressor. 
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ll. In 1936 Italy and Germany 
helped General Franco’s rebellion 
against the Spanish Republic. Rus- 
sia aided the Republic, but France, 
Britain, and the U. S. were neutral. 
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12. Americans felt that they were oe sap by the 


Neutrality Acts of 1935, 1936 and 1937, which forbade 
the giving of aid to any warring nation. 



































































13. Neutrality and isolation was our policy but we made attempts 
to cooperate with other nations. In 1934 Congress approved 
Secretary of State Hull’s Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 























19. In a dramatic meeting 
on August 14, 1941, President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill issued the Atlantic 
Charter as a basis for future 





18. in 1940 the President 
traded 50 destroyers for 
bases on British territory in 
the New World. In March, 
1941, Congress passed the 
Lend Lease Act to aid all 
anti-Axis nations. 
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ler part of Czechoslovakia. 





14. Hitler annexed Austria in March, 1938. 
The Munich parley, in September between 
Britain's Chamberlain, France’s Daladier, , Hit- 
ler and Mussolini, averted war by giving Hit- 



























and isolationism. 

















20. The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor- 
carried out while Jap diplomats talked peace 
—ended the American debate over neutrolity 
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=! 15. Five months later Hitler 


carved up all Czechoslovakia 
and then demanded Danzig 
and the “Polish Corridor’ 
separating East Prussia from 
the rest of Germany. 

















16. Rejecting belated French-British offers, Rus- 
sia signed a pact with Germany on August 
23, 1939. On September 1, Hitler's armies in- 
vaded Poland. Britain and France declared 


war on Germany, September 3. 








17. When war broke out, President Roosevelt 
called a special session of Congress which 
amended the Neutrality Act to let nations 
buy arms on a “cash and carry” basis. 
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22. In 1943-44 conferences 
dealing with postwar prob- 
lems of food, reconstruction, 
trade and banking, labor, 


and aviation were held by 


the United Nations. 
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21. Joint United Nations 
agencies perfected war 
teamwork. Roosevelt and 
< | Churchill met at Casa- 
blanca and Quebec in 
1943 and later with Stalin 
at Teheran. 
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23. Senate approval of the Connally Resolu- 
tion on world cooperation paved the way for 
the Dumbarton Oaks meeting in 1944, where 
delegates from the U. S., Britain, U.S.S.R. and 
China planned a world organization. 





24. The United Natiens 
Conference at San Frem- 
cisco, planned by the Big 
Three at Yalta, will revise 
and complete the new 
world charter. 
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Number 3 in a three-part series on Trans- 
portation — past, 


) 


present and future. 


TOMORROW'S 
TRANSPORTATION 


“WARE THESE vegetables fresh?” 
asked the woman shopper. 

“Yes, ma’am!” said the grocer. “The 
green peas are fresh out of the gar- 
den — flown in by plane from Colo- 
rado. The lettuce comes from Wash- 
ington State. And I’ve got some nice 
fish — brook trout that were swim- 
ming in a Rocky Mountain stream 
only a few hours ago.” 

This pleasant little postwar scene 
was imagined by many housewives 
recently, after they read about a 
luncheon served in New York. This 
was an “air-cargo luncheon,” the food 
which had been flown in from the 
West. The vegetables, the fruit, and 
the fish had been gathered from field, 
orchard, and brook less than 24 hours 
before. 

This is just one of the develop- 
ments that will be possible in the 
Air-Age of Tomorrow. But does this 
mean that all the food you eat will 
be brought to your table by air ex- 
press? What about the slower freight 
train, the ship, and the truck? These 
carriers get most of their income from 
freight transport. Does this mean 
that the airlines will drive them out 
of business? 

A few enthusiasts predict that this 
is just what is going to happen. They 
base their opinion on our wartime ex- 
perience with the plane, which has 
proved to be a speedy and efficient 
freight-carrier. The Army Air Trans- 
port Command is now bigger than 
all the pre-war airlines combined, in 
route-miles flown and loads carried. 

But W. A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines, warns us that war- 
time conditions are very different 
from those we will find in peace 
time. He does not believe that the 


cargo plane will replace surface 
freight-carriers once the fighting 
stops. He explains that the wartime 
picture leaves out one important 
factor — cost. In war, the dollar cost 
of transportation is unimportant, be 
cause of the need to “get there first 
with the most.” But in peacetime, 
this is all-important. 

Let us study some “transportation 
arithmetic.” In 1940, a freight train 
operating between Chicago and San 
Francisco could make two trips a 
month. It delivered a total of 1,560 
tons of freight each way between 
these two points, at a cost of $50,000 
a month. 

The plane would have to make 
626 trips to deliver the same tonnage. 
Since a plane can average only about 
11 round trips 4 month, 57 planes 
would be required to do the job in 
one month. Total costs would amount 
to $1,750,000. 


A QUESTION OF COST 


Let us say this tonnage consists of 
coal. Would you be willing to pay 
35 times as much for your coal just 
because it came by air? And to get 
an idea of what those air-cargo meals 
would cost New Yorkers, for exam- 
ple, we need only know that it takes 
1,250 freight cars to carry the 38,- 
000,000 pounds of food the city con- 
sumes daily. 

The difference in cost is even 
greater if we compare the plane with 
the ocean-going freighter. It would 
take a 13,000-ton freighter two 
months to deliver 6,400 tons of 
freight each way between San Fran- 
cisco and Brisbane, Australia. This 
would cost $120,000. One hundred 
and forty-four planes would be 





needed to do the same job. Costs 
would amount to $29,000,000 — 250 
times the cost of the ship. 

It is true, of course, that technical 
advances in the design of aircraft and 
airports, and in loading and unload- 
ing facilities, may sharply reduce fly- 
ing costs. The use of gliders, called 
the “freight trains of the air,” is ex- 
pected to double a plane’s capacity. 
Landing and take-off costs would be 
reduced, for a glider can simply be 
unhitched in the air while the rest of 
the air train proceeds. 

Meanwhile, the surface carriers 
will not be wasting their time. Re- 
search data and blueprints already 
are on hand, pointing the way to 
faster and cheaper service. The use 
of aluminum and magnesium will 
result in lighter freight cars with 
greater capacities. Railroad tracks 
and grades will be improved. This 
will mean smoother riding, which 
will cut the shipper’s packing costs. 

The truck of the future will not 
only be more efficient; it will have 
glamor, as well. Plastic “bomber 
noses” will permit greater visibility. 
A driver's cab on the side will make 
for greater load capacity, and permit 
both fore and aft loading. The truck 
will be lighter in weight and com- 
pletely streamlined. Diesel engines 
will be used increasingly. 

The war has revolutionized the 
shipbuilding industry. Prefabrication 
and welding have enabled shipyards 
to cut shipbuilding time from months 
and weeks to days and hours. New 
methods of cargo storage have cut 
down the waste space of a ship. These 
wartime lessons will not be forgot- 
ten by the shipping companies in the 
postwar years. 








600 B.C.— The Story of Making Electricity really 
began nearly 2600 years ago when Thales—one 
of the Seven Wise Men of Ancient Greece—noticed 
that a bar of amber attracted feathers and other 
light objects, when rubbed with a cloth. What 
Thales really did was to produce static electricity. 
The word “electricity” comes from the Greek 
word for amber—"elektron.” 






































1831—The great English scientist. 
Michael Faraday, built the world’s first 1859— Gaston Planté, a French- 


electric generator —4@ copper man, made a cell out of lead plates 
disc turning inside a large in dilute sulphuric acid. This was 


magnetic field. Modern § J the first storage battery. 
electric generators work on 


the same principle. 











1800—Alessandro Volta made 
possible the first continuous source 
of electric current. His “electric 
pile’’—consisting of layers of silver 
and zinc discs, separated by damp 
cloths—was the forerunner of the 
modern dry cell. 
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TTT _1900~—Alternating-cur- 


rent generators were first 
used on a large scale for 
the long-distance trans- 
mission of electric power 
—from a power plant at 

' Niagara Falls to Buffalo, 
1893—One of the earliest large alternating-current ! N. Y. These ten 5500 
electric generators was built by George Westinghouse horse-power generators 
to illuminate the Chicago World’s Fair. The startling y v — were built by Westing- 
effect of the 250,000 brilliant incandescent electric a = 

lamps attracted world - wide attention. 
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1935—A steam turbine electric generator, the 
largest of its kind, was installed by Westing- 
house in Philadelphia, Pa. It produces 220,000 
horse-power—enough electricity to light 
3,000, me- 


inghouse water-driven generators are producing almost a 
million horse-power—to supply electricity to huge aluminum 
plants and other war industries in the Northwest. 

















opi — Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sundoy 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC. 
FREE BOOKLET . Send for “AMBER AND AMPERES”— TED MALONE— Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday Evening, Blue Network 


an interesting booklet that gives many additional facts about 
Static electricity, magnetism, and electric power gencration e 

Write: School Service (JS-45), Westinghouse Electric & Manu- estin OUuUSE 
facturing Company, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Carnegie Institute, Washington, D. C. 


Most magnificent spectacle of night sky is belt of stars known as 
Milky Way. Above is region around the Great Nebula of Rho Ophivuchi. 


WE LIVE IN THE SKY 


Recently, an astronomer 
asked an audience, “What ob- 
ject in the heavens are we the 
most familiar with?” 

No one realized he was re- 
ferring to the earth. It seldom 


occurs to us that we are living 


in the sky. 

This is a fact our pilots and 
navigators must not forget. If 
they did, we would lose the 
war. Their ability to unload 
bombs and paratroopers 
terrain 


over 
depends to a 
great extent on their knowledge 
of astronomy. 

Our flyers must be able to 
distinguish between Arcturus 
and Aldebaran; to 


enemy 


Polaris, and the 
Pleiades. These stars and others 
are the lighthouses of the sky. 
In war, time is a vital factor. 
A strategic bridge is taken by 
a margin of less than ten 
minutes. A bomb explodes a 
few seconds too 
reintorcements 
hour too late 
Many persons have the im- 
pression that time comes out of 
clocks and watches. Actually, 
it comes out of the sky. The 
familiar time signals broadcast 
from the Naval Observatory in 
Washington transmits informa- 


the Pointers, 


soon. The 
arrive a_ half 





tion that is really out of this 
world. 

Time is measured by the 
daily motion of the sun across 
the sky and by the movement 
of the stars through the night. 

Clocks called chronometers 
are able to keep accurate time 
to a hundredth of a second. 
But they are checked each day 
against the greater accuracy of 
the clock of the sky. 
travel through the 
sky, billions of meteors bom- 
bard us daily. We sometimes 
call them “shooting stars,” but 
they are no such thing. These 


As we 


| tiny fragments burst into flame 
recognize | 


from the friction produced as 
they speed through the atmos- 
phere. 

Man appears to be trying to 
reverse the process. The V-2 
rocket rises 60 miles above 
the earth and glows a dull red 
as it rips through the upper 
air. Its reported speed of 1.25 
miles per second staggers the 
imagination. 

Does this mean we shall séon 
be able to send rocket pro- 
jectiles into space aimed per- 
haps at the moon or Mars? 
Hardly. Scientists estimate 
speeds over 7 miles per second 
will be needed to do that. 





SEEDS MUST BREATHE 


“My, my — making mud 
pies! And at your age!” Tech 
chortled as he spotted Nick 
sifting soil in his back yard. 

“Don’t be a goon,” Nick re- 
torted. “I'm starting a victory 
garden.” 

“Why waste time tossing the 
dirt between your fingers?” 

“I'm not wasting time. I’m 
aerating the soil.” 

“You're what?” asked Tech. 

“I'm mixing air into the soil 
before putting it into these 
germination boxes,” Nick ex- 
plained. “It makes the seeds 
grow better.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Sure, I'm sure. I conducted 
an experiment to prove it.” 
Nick pointed to two medicine 
bottles standing nearby. “About 
two weeks ago, I packed cotton 
and three bean seeds into this 
bottle. Then, I added a few 
drops of water and screwed on 
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WHAT IS IT? 





the cap. It has remained clésed 
ever since.” 

“The beans didn’t grow very 
well,” observed Tech. 

“That’s right. Now, look at 
the other bottle. I put three 
bean seeds into that bottle, too 
— but I placed the cotton in 
lightly, not packed down. Then, 
I left the top of the bottle 
open.” 

“The beans have grown so 
well that one has sprouted up 
through the neck of the bottle,” 
Tech remarked. “Why such a 
difference?” 

“Seeds need air,” said Nick. 
“In the closed bottle, they had 
very little air and could nat 
grow well. In the open bottle, 
they were able to keep on grow- 
ing. That’s why I am aerating 
the soil. That’s why farmers 
plow up the soil before plant- 
ing seeds. Seeds must breathe 
in order that plants may grow.” 


INVENTIONS QUIZ 
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Sehoenfeld Collection 
1. A seismograph? 
2. A telephone? 
3. A stage thunder machine? 
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THE SHOE THAT GREW WITH 


‘*Keds’’ is a name that stirs memories 
—of young sons absorbed in play and 
games—of bodies growing strong—re- 
flexes sharpening—the learning of team- 
work. It’s the ndme of America’s first 
and best-loved boy’s rubber and fabric 
athletic shoe. 

“Keds” was one of the first casual- 
ties of war. But this shoe left a great 
legacy to our nation. 

Because your sons liked and wanted 
Keds, many men and women found work 
making them. A business grew—a busi- 
ness you made big — with scientists, 


engineers, artists, workmen joined in 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, 


common effort to satisfy your need. 

Like any business, it had untapped 
strength and vision in its people. Under 
the compulsion of war, these 
makers” began thinking, creating, meet- 
ing war needs that they alone could 
meet. The different products they pro- 
duced fill a large hall. 


**shoe- 


But, more important, we could care 
for the needs of the men and women 
now fighting. It is these “shoe-makers” 
who build the rubber life rafts, the life 
vests, the bullet sealing gasoline tanks, 
the jungle boots—dozens on dozens of 


Listen to “ Science Looks F orward™ 


JUNGLE BOOTS 


1945 


THE BOY 


products. We are a race of builders. 
Rubber by its very nature challenges the 
best in people who want to build...to 
create...to serve the needs of people. 

The most vital work of United States 
Rubber Company is the opportunity, 
the tools, the science, and, above all, the 
teamwork it provides to encourage men 
and women to create new security and 
better living. 

You'll see this in action when Keds 
come back. They'll be better Keds be- 
cause they will still be made by the kind 
of people who work to fill human need. 


new series of talks by the 


great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic- Symphony 


program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 EW.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COM PANY 


© In Canada: 


DOMINION RUBBER CO. Led 








U. $. Patent Office 





SAM BURGER, Editor 
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The Spratt wing on this model of the Skycar may eliminate the yse 
of rudders, elevators, and ailerons. The Skycar is still experimental. 


THE STOUT SKYCAR 


The 


owning 


best against 
a light plane are that 
it cannot be for short 
trips around the city, it cannot 
fly in bad 
take you 
the 


be miles 


arguments 
used 
weather, it 


the 


town, 


cannot 
from airport to 


nearest which may 
away in 
cannot replace the automobile 

Well then, asks Bill Stout, 
head of the Stout Research Di- 
vision of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation, why not 
both an airplane and an 
automobile? 

That's 
owning 


own 


that 
and Car 


eas) 
both 
would be far 
the average familys 


You reply 
plane 
tor 
No, it must 
be one or the other. 

Bill Stout has the answer to 
that one too. The answer is the 
Stout Skycar — a 
auto and plane! 


too ¢ xpensive 


combination 


Since it is a roadable air- 
plane, the Skycar will 
four-wheel landing gear. After 
landing, the pilot will push in 
a clutch to 
pusher 
the 
wheels. 
folded 
Skycar 
automobilk 

This means that can 
drive the Skycar from your 
home to the airport, open the 
wings, and take off. If you hit 
bad weather, you can land, 
close the wings, drive onto the 
road and continue driving until 


h ive 


disengage 
propeller and 
drive shaft to 
The 
atter 
driven 


engage 
the rear 
will be 
the 
iny 


wings 
and 


like 


landing. 


away 


you 


short, it | 


the | 


the weather clears and you can 
take off again. Back at your 
| home airport, you can shed the 
wings completely if you wish — 
| and use the Skycar simply as 
an auto, until you wish to fly 
again 

The cabin of the Skycar will 
be roomy, comfortable, well- 
| heated and _ ventilated. The 
dashboard will mount a _ two- 
way radio set, plus instru- 
ments necessary for both auto- 
| mobile and airplane travel. 


Spratt Wing 


The latest model of the two- 
place, pusher-prop Skycar is 
equipped with 
new type of wing 





shift” within the plane, for the 
normal gaits*® of flight — cruis- 
ing, climbing, and descending. 
Turns will be made by an au- 
tomobile-type steering wheel. 


A foot throttle — like the gas | 


pedal in a car — will control 
engine speeds in take-offs and 
landings. 

Now undergoing test flights, 


the Skycar has a 24-foot wing-" 


spread and weighs 1,600 
pounds. It takes off at 
m.p.h., has a landing speed of 


50 m.p.h., and a top speed of 


about 105 m.p.h. 
When fully developed, the 


Skycar should be as easy to | 
automobile. In | 


operate as an 
making turns, there will be no 
need to co-ordinate ailerons 
and rudder—the Skycar will 
turn smoothly without them. 

In landing, the Skycar will 
not come in nose first. 
approach and land in a hori- 
zontal position — the way 
most passengers would like to 
see a plane land. 

The Skycar, when it reaches 
the mass production stage, may 
sell for as $2000. But 
don’t get dad to take out his 
checkbook — not yet. The Stout 
Skycar is still very much in the 
experimental field, and will be 
for some time to come. 


low as 


*Means word is defined on p. 19. 


a revolutionary | ® 
Known as a | | 


variable incidence wing, it was | | 


| developed by George Spratt, a | 
The | 
photo) is | 
eventually expected to be used | 

in place of ailerons, elevators, | 


designer. 
( see 


plane 
wing 


pioneer 
Spratt 


and rudders to control the Sky- 
| car in flight 


| to the Skycar by a single ball- 
| and-socket which allows 
the wing to move freely in all 


joint, 


directions — always in response | 


| to the control cables. Turns are 
made by tilting the wing and 


| rotating it slightly in the direc- | 


tion of the turn. This has the 
effect of a bank, although the 
fuselage of the Skycar is still 
flying straight and level. 

The angle of the wing can 
also be adjusted, by a “gear 


The Spratt wing is attached 
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British Combine 


RAF’s new 22,000 pound “volcano” 
bomb is a smash hit in Germany. 





80 | 





An “eager beaver” is 
an airman who is too 
conscientious — who tries 
tod hard to make good. 

Next week: “What's 
a “Mickey Set’? 











It will | 





PLANE SPEAKING 


The Army wanted to give 
the P-61 Black Widow a new 
paint job, which would make 
this deadly night fighter hard 
to see, and extremely difficult 
for ack-ack to hit. 

They ran searchlight tests on 
three differently painted P-61s. 
The first, painted dull black, 
passed through the searchlight 


| beam right on time. So did the 


second Black Widow, painted 
earth drab. But the third failed 
to appear at all. 

Army observers waited quite 
a while, then phoned the base 
to find out what had delayed 
the last P-61. They were told 
that it had passed through the 
beam on schedule! Needless to 
say, this is the paint the Black 
Widow now wears — a high, 
glossy black coat that makes it 
almost invisible at night. 

* * * 

Good news for fledgling 
pilots! The CAA has just ruled 
that starting June 1, any 
licensed physician can give you 
the CAA medical exam. This 
exam must be passed in order 
to obtain a student or private 
pilot’s certificate. Until now, the 
exam could only be given by 
CAA-designated medical exam- 
iners. 
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PBM is a lot of airplane. It has a big 
pyre It carries a lot of gasoline be- 
cause it has a wide flying range. 

But, like all big things, it takes a little 
while to get going. Now, in its wartime 
role, there are times when a PBM has to 
pick up her skirts and move—out of an 
enemy-held harbor, for example, where 
she has rescued a forced-down pilot... 

Today, a PBM can take off almost like 

an express elevator—actually cutting the 
take-off run in half. Under the 
wings are mounted cylinders, 
called jet units. When electrically 
ignited these units create a gigan- 
tic thrust from a rocket-like vent. 
And it is this thrust or push which 
added to the pull of the propellers 
gets the PBM into the air in a 
whale of a hurry. 


A model to show how commercial aircraft may use “jet-assisted take-off” in the future 


. . «FOR PEACE TOMORROW 


How jet-assisted take-offs may ‘“‘step up” 
air freight cargoes in the postwar world 


Actually the use of “jet-assisted take- 
off” means a reduction in the take-off 
run of 33 to 60 per cent, or a greatly 
increased payload. 

Will the future see this novel take-off 
method adopted by commercial avia- 
tion? It’s too early to say. But there’s 
much to recommend anything that will 
“step up” air freight cargoes in the post- 
war world. And the “jet-assisted take- 
off” may well be the answer! 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 








Flying Facts... 


America was first spanned by air in 
1911. The flight took 59 days with 68 
stops, The average speed was 40 miles 
an hour. 


The fastest transcontinental flight — 
January 9, 1945—took 6 hours, 3 min- 
utes, and 50 seconds—an average speed 
of 383 miles an hour. It was made 
from Seattle, Washington, to Wash- 
ington, D. C., a distance of 2,323 
miles. The plane was a C-97 Army 
Transport, a transport version of Boe- 
ing’s B-29, 


Many of the record-breaking perform- 
ances of military aircraft are made 
possible by the use of super fuels of 
much greater power than 100 octane 
aviation gasoline. Shell Research has 
led in the development of these new 
super fuels, 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, ‘Incorporated 
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Don’t look so startled, Sis. That’s 
our recipe for whipping up many 
kinds of those vital little parts 
your big brothers use in the trucks 
they tear around in, and the planes 
they bounce against the sky. Hard 
on machinery, those kids. So we 


bake ’em plenty of the best. 


Many years ago, 4 group of research men put ona 
little show for other General Motors engineers. “See 
those little odd-shaped parts? You've been forging 
them, or machining them out of solid metal, or casting 
them in various difficult ways. Now, after years of re- 
search, we've found a better, faster wayto make'em.” 
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Then the bugles blew for war. In the early days, 
training was carried on with make-believe equip- 
ment like this truck taking the part of a tank in 
maneuvers. You can see how badly needed were the 
tough gears, long-lasting bearings and other vital 
parts for war machines, 


, 
“We take powdered gone) ew as flour, like this. 
Then we mold it into any shape needed, and apply 
great pressure in special machines made for just this 
purpose. And then we bake these parts in electric 
ovens. The parts are better, and we can turn them 
out faster.” 


And right there, our powdered metallurgy showed 
what it could do. 
Little, top-quality parts like these poured forth in 
floods. More than a thousand different parts were 
made in large quantities, 


It shaved time and costs. 


(GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * 


FRIGIDAIRE * 


OLDSMOBILE * 


Every Sunday 


BUICK * 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH « GM DIESEL 


CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER 


ifternoon— GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR~—NBC Network 


These little parts worked fine in your refrigerator, 
and in washers and ironers too. They were used in 
your car because they were sturdier and more depend- 
able in the hard-to-get-at places. They were a big 
help to General Motors in making more and better 
things for more people. 


In all war machines, such little unseen parts must be 
able to stand up and take it. And they ate taking 
it—all because men learned how to mak te out of 
metal ‘flour’ in peacetime, much as a good cook might 
bake biscuits! 
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GERMANY 


(Concluded from page 7) 


business slowly began to prosper. 

In 1930 the world depression hit 
Germany. Unemployment and rioting 
followed. The Nazi Party encouraged 
the growing unrest, blaming the gov- 
ernment, Jews, communists, bankers, 
and the Versailles Treaty. 

Nazi gangsters roamed the streets, 
beating and killing those who opposed 
their mad ideas 


RISE OF HITLER 


In 1932 the Nazi Party won 230 of 
the 647 seats in the Reichstag (Parlia- 
ment). Then, in January, 1933, Adolf 
Hitler was appointed Chancellor of 
Germany. Hindenburg was still presi- 
dent. But upon his death in 1934, Hit- 
ler became sole ruler of Germany. 

The Nazis, by imprisonment, torture, 
and murder, destroyed Hitler’s politi- 
cal enemies. Bit by bit, they wiped out 
the last traces of democracy, By per- 
secution of Jews and Catholics, Hitler 
tried to hide his real aim from the Ger- 
man people. Liberty in Germany died. 

By 1935, Germany was feverishly re- 
arming. The following year, Hitler 
broke the Versailles Treaty, which lim- 
ited Germany’s army to 100,000 men, 
no navy, and no air force. He an- 
nounced the conscription of millions of 
Germans into the armed forces. 

In 1936, Hitler made his next war- 
like move. He ordered troops into the 
Rhineland (the territory adjoining 
France) and began to fortify this vital 
zone. This was another violation of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Still, no nation 
took action to stop Hitler. 

Encouraged, Hitler continued to 
build Germany’s armed forces into a 
mighty war machine. 

In 1938 came the Munich Confer- 
ence, at which the Allies allowed Hitler 
to carve up Czechoslovakia. 

When Germany invaded Poland in 
1939, France and Britain declared war. 
The democracies had finally realized 
that the peace was lost. Now, one thing 
remained — to win World War II. 

Will we win the peace this time? It 
is “for us the living” to decide. 


Next week: What Shall We Do 
With Germany? 


OUR FRONT COVER 
The official U. S. Army Air Forces 
kodachrome on our cover shows a Lib- 
erator at an airfield in Great Britain be- 
ing given the signal to taxi to the run- 
way and take off on a daylight bombing 
raid over Germany. 


VICTORY QUIZ wars your © 


What do you know? Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


1, CAN YOU PICTURE THIS? ° 


Below is .. description of the pic- 
tures that illustrate some of the impor- 
tant periods of Roosevelt's office, In 
the blank spaces, write in the event de- 
scribed by the picture. In case your 
memory is a bit rusty, you'll find the 
answers down below. But you'll have 
to match the right answer to the right 
picture. Score 5 points each. Total, 40. 


The Scenes 


1. Roosevelt and Hoover riding in 
an automobile 
2. Lines of men without jobs, 








. Draftees 

. Destroyers 
Mrs. Roosevelt shakes hands 
with Mrs, Camacho.___ 

. Roosevelt and Churchill shake 
hands aboard ship. 

. Explosion 

. Roosevelt speaks to Stettinius 
and other delegates. 











The Significance 
(a) Depression; (b) Good Neigh- 


bor relations; (c) Inauguration; (d) 
San Francisco Conference; (e) Pearl 
Harbor; (f) trade of destroyers for bas- 
es; (g) Selective Service Act; (h) At- 
lantic Charter. 


My Score______.. 
2. INSIDE GERMANY 


Check the correct endings to each of 
the following statements. Score 4 points 
each. Total 20. 


1. The five years following Ger- 
many’s defeat in 1918 were years of 
(a) great wealth and prosperity; (b) 
depression, poverty and chaos; (c) cul- 
tural growth. 

2. The new German government of 
1919 was known as the (a) ‘Third 
Reich; (b) Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics; (c) Weimar Republic. 

3. By one of the terms of the Treaty 
ot Versailles, Germany had to (a) re- 
turn Alsace-Lorraine to France; (b) 
control all epidemics of German meas- 
les; (c) cede Brest-Litovsk to Russia. 

4, Hitler broke the Versailles Treaty 
by (a) bombing Versailles; (b) joining 
the League of Nations; (c) rearming 
and marching into the Rhineland. 

5. In 1936, Hitler (a) ordered his 
armies into Poland; (b) helped Franco 
to set up fascism in Spain; (c) carved 
up Czechoslovakia. 

My Score 


3. ORDER IN THE LINES 


The six headlines below tell of world 
events since World War I. Arrange 
each event in proper order by number- 
ing the blanks in the order in which 
the event took place. Score 4 points 
each, Total 24, 


__A. HITLER BECOMES 
GERMAN CHANCELLOR 
JAPAN ATTACKS 

PEARL HARBOR 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
ESTABLISHED 

. SAN FRANCISCO CON- 
FERENCE HELD 

. GERMANY ATTACKS 
POLAND 

. DUMBARTON OAKS 
PLANS FOR PEACE 


om 


a 


My Score_____. 


4. UP IN THE AIR 


Check the right answers to each of 
the following questions. Score 4 points 
each. Total 16. 

1. What objeci in the heavens are we 

most familiar with? 

(a) shooting stars; (b) birds; 
(c) the earth. 

2. How is time measured? 

(a) by the ebb and flow of the 
tides; (b) by the daily 
motion of the earth and 
stars; (c) by an unbreak- 
able Navy clock. 

8. What are Arcturus, Aldebaran, 
and Polaris? 

(a) stars; (b) warplanes; (c) 
circus acts. 

4. What are shooting stars? 

(a) three-star shooting gen- 
erals; (b) meteors; (c) 
slang for artillery. 


My Score 


My total score 


IMPROVE YOUR 


VOCABULARY 

(YOONG-ker), p. 10. A 
member of landowning nobility, par- 
ticularly in East Prussia. Usually holds 
important post in the German Army. 

plebiscite (PLEB-ih-site), p. 11. A 
French word meaning a vote of all the 
people on some special question. After 
World War I, plebiscites were used to 
have the people vote on boundary dis- 
putes between nations. 

gait (gate), p. 16. Speed; pace. 
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COLONEL BLIMP 
i“ \“ A United Artists Picture 


Colonel Blimp is a British cartoon 
character, created by David Low. The 
Colonel represents the type of person 
who cannot believe that times have 
changed. He puts his own interests be- 
fore those of anyone else. His mind is 
closed to new ideas. 

Young Clive Candy (Roger Livesey ) 
is the picture’s “Colonel Blimp.” The 
film opens with him as a young British 
officer on leave from the Boer War. He 
decides to go to Berlin to correct some 
anti-British propaganda. His mission 
has some unexpected results. He fights 
a duel with a Prussian officer (Anton 
Walbrook), one of the picture’s funniest 
scenes. The duel leaves Clive with a 
scar and the Prussian’s friendship. 

World War I comes and goes, and 
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Clive Candy (Roger Livesey) appears here as 
a British officer on leave from the Boer War. 


when it is over, Clive is no longer a 
young man. His ideas and outlook are 
old-fashioned. He is blind to the threat 
of fascism in Germany. 

When World War II comes, Clive 
offers his services to the Army. He is 
angry and humiliated to learn that they 
consider him too old-fashioned to be of 
use. He joins the Home Guard, but 
even there he is out-of-date. It takes an 
embarrassing experience with some 


| young British soldiers on maneuvers to 


shake Clive out of his mental rut. He at 
last realizes that the world has changed. 


Movie Checkup 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile “So-so 


Musicals: ““Diamond Horseshoe. 
“Pan-Americana. ““Earl Carroll Vanities. 
“A Song for Miss Julie. ~Let’s Go Steady. 
“¥Lake Placid Serenade. 

Drama: “Sudan. ““A Medal for 
Benny. ““This Man’s Navy. “Dillinger. 
““The Enchanted Cottage. “Betrayal 


| from the East. ““Thunderhead. ~“Hotel 


Berlin. “““A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 
““Keep Your Powder Dry. “Sergeant 
Mike. “Thoroughbreds. ““Salty O’Rourke. 
“Keys to the Kingdom. ““National Vel- 
vet. “““Tomorrow the World. 

War Pictures: “““God Is My Co-Pilot. 
¥¥Objective Burma. “Colonel Blimp. 


| “Sunday Dinner for a Soldier. ““The 


Fighting Lady. 

Comedy: ““The Horn Blows at Mid- 
night. “Brewster's Millions. ““It’s in 
the Bag. “Princess and the Pirate. 


CORRECTION 
In the movie review of God Is My 
Co-Pilot (March 26, p. 21), we said 
that Col. Robert L. Scott, hero of 
the film, piloted a P-48 as one of the 
famous Flying Tigers in China. This 


| was incorrect— as numerous letters 


from readers have advised us. Colonel 
Scott’s plane was a P-40. 


Short Shots 


Everything happens in Salt Lake 
City. Recently, a mouse scampered 
across a bowling alley and deflected an 
oncoming ball just enough to produce a 
strike. Everyone agreed the little fellow 
wasn't a dirty rat. 

Bobby Bryant, a student of Suffolk 
(Va.) High School, tells us that Suf- 
folk’s girls’ basketball team has now 
won 36 straight games, with forward 
Jane Grant as chief shooting star. 

Good enough, Bobby, but back in 
January we heard of a girls’ team — 
Henderson (N. C.) High— that had 
won 100 straight! Last game they lost 
was to Louisburg College, back in 1938. 
Anybody have the latest dope on the 
Henderson hot-shots? 

Viva Mrs. Ruth Donnelly, of Balti- 
more! As long as she can darn a sock, 
wash a shirt, and push a lawn mower, 
there will be baseball in her fair city. 
In a letter to Manager Al Thomas of 
tlie Baltimore Orioles, she said: 

“Several woman friends and myself 
will mow the grass, wash uniforms, 
take care of the diamond, do anything 
you say if it will help us have baseball 
this season.” Manager Thomas politely 
declined the offer, the old meanie. 

Some shootin’! Coach Pug Hood, of 
Columbus (Ohio) South High, wants 
the world to know that his basketball 
team had 20 free throws against Canton 
McKinley, and holed ‘em all! 

In the same mail Coach Vincent 
Arnold of Fairmont High, Dayton, Ohio, 
wrote us that his team made 14 out of 
14 fouls against Xenia Central, and was 
that a record! 

We've heard of singing waiters, sing- 
ing commercials, and singing dogs. But 
not until Bill Bangert, of the University 
of Missouri, blew into town for the 
national track and field championships, 
did we become aware of such a thing as 
singing shot-putters. 

Everything, and all of it wonderful, 
happened to Bill that day. First, he sang 
two songs before Maestro Pelletier of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, who 
invited him back upon graduation. 
Then he tried out for the Fred Waring 
Glee Club and clicked. 

Later, he hurried over to Madison 
Square Garden, led a throng of 10,000 
in the singing of the national anthem, 
then moved over to the shotput circle 
and heaved the iron ball far enough to 
cop the national title! 

— HERMAN L. Mastin, Sport Editor 
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Dear Junior Scholastic: 


Our class thought the current event 
cartoons, We the People Plan to Win 
the Peace, in the February 26th issue, 
were very interesting. They held the 
attention of the class and added a note 
of humor to our lessons, but still got the 
point of the article across to the whole 
class. We think it would make studying 
the magazine more interesting if they 
were put in every issue. 

Carol Espie 
7th Grade 
Monroeville (Ala.) Public School 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


I would like to call your attention to 
errors in the issue of September 25, 
1944, and March 29, 1943. In both 
these issues, you discussed Australia. 

In the 1943 issue you said: “Aus- 
tralia’s life is to a great extent deter- 
mined by the amount of rainfall in the 
various regions. In the hot northern re- 
gion, there is too much rain and the 
land is carpeted with dense, wet 
jungles.” 

In the 1944 issue you contradict your- 
self by saying: “The northern region is 
mostly like the tropics and is too hot. 
It’s mostly scrub and desert, except for 
the outpost of Darwin.” 

Irwin Moore 
Shenandoah Jr. H. S. 
Miami, Fla. 

Editor's note: The rainfall of northern 
Australia determines the vegetation. In the 
summer months, the tropical northern coast- 
line is drenched with heavy rains, which 
produce dense jungle growth. In the win- 
ter, droughts parch the land and dry up 
much of the growth. The Great Sandy 
Desert, in north central Australia, is mostly 
scrub and sand. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In the March 19th issue you made a 
mistake in the solution of the March 
12th News X-Word Puzzle. The word 
Re, Egyptian sun god, you spelled Ra. 

Herbert Rosenberg 
Hibbard School 
Chicago, Ill. 


Editor's note: The Egyptian sun god 
may be called either Re or Ra, derived 
from the Egyptian word for sun. In the 
puzzle, the spelling had to be Ra, because 
32 (across) was the word preen, 34 
(across) Aryans, and the R and A com- 
bined to give Ra for 33 (down). 
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Everything's like soup 

to the poor sturgeon! Not 
a tooth in his head! So 4e gets none of the thrill that's 

yours when you sink good, healthy teeth into a delicious breakfast of fresh, 
crunchy Nabisco Shredded Wheat! 


This way, your teeth and gums get daily exercise they need .. . functional 
chewing! Teeth move up and down in their sockets, ever so slightly, 
as Nature intended them to, “massaging’’ gums, stimulating local 
circulation. And gastric juices down below 
helpfully get ready to go to work = 55 
when they get this signal that eS 
something good’s on the way - 
down! That's Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat — the original 
Niagara Falls product! 


Ask your family to order it 
for you at the foodstore. 
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Corny, but Fair 


The 200-inch telescope was finally 
finished, and the world’s most famous 
astronomers gathered around it to ob- 
serve the inaugural use. It was a solemn 
moment. At the appointed signal, the 
world’s most famous astronomer stepped 
up and placed his eye to the telescope. 
Everyone strained forward in anticipa- 
tion. Suddenly, the peeker announced 
ceremoniously: “It is going to rain.” 

“What makes you say so?” asked an 
observer. 

“Because,” murmured the man, his 
eye still glued to the telescope, “my 
corn hurts.” 


William Wussar Jr Sam Hughes School 


Tucson, Ariz 


Quiet Type 


Radio Announcer: “The three minutes 
silence you just heard, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, was not due to a breakdown, 
but was sent to you by the courtesy of 
noiseless typewriters.” 

Alice Miller. Grand I 


High-Q 

The father was exasperated with his 
ten-year-old son and called him a 
moron. Then, sorry to have lost his 
temper, the father told his son he was 
sorry and asked him if he had been 
insulted. 

“Why, no, I'm not,” smiled the son. 
“As a matter of fact, I'm complimented. 
You see, a moron has the brain of a 


twelve-year-old and I’m only ten.” 
Annette Lavine 


edge (Mich.) School 


Delano School, Chicago, I 


Hot Air for a Cold Climate 


Gerald: “When I was up in the 
North, it was so cold, the flame on the 
candle froze.” 

John: “That's nothing. When I was in 
the Arctic, it was so cold that our words 
froze while our breath came out of our 
mouths and we had to thaw them in a 
skillet to see what we were saying.” 

Jol Marir 


J Shenango-Taylor School. Shenango, Pa. 


The Wet Blanket 


“Daddy,” asked the talkative six-year- 
old of his long-suffering father, “am I 
made of dust?” 

“I’m afraid not,” said the father sadly. 
“If you were, you'd dry up now and 
then.” 


Viarjorie Wright, Emerson S 


1, Berwyn, I) 


“BUILDERS OF AMERICA” 


does not appear in this issue due to 
space limitations. It will be resumed 
next week, featuring Admiral William 
S. Sims. 





Missing 

Three patients in a hospital were 
placed in one ward. One patient said: 
“Tl have to undergo another operation. 
The doc left his scissors in the wound.” 

“Tll have to have another operation, 
too,” said the second patient. “The doc- 
tor left his sponge in my wound.” 

Just then the doctor stuck his head 
inside the door, and asked: “Did any- 
one here see my umbrella?” 

The third patient fainted. 


Kathryn White, Newman Elementary School, Mansfield O 


Non-Rationed 
Cannibal King: “What do we have 
for lunch today?” 
Chef: “Two old maids.” 
Cannibal King: “Oh, 
again.” 


left-overs 


Russel! Pugh, Sandusky (Ohio) High School 


Collier's 


“Look—no wings!” 


Chalk One Up 

Little Billy: “My sister would like a 
b8x of powder.” 

Druggist: “What kind does she 
want? The kind that goes off with a big 
bang or the kind that goes on with a 
little puff?” 


Edward Perrine, Webster Springs (West Va.) H. 8 


Prices Shooting 


Customer: “You ought to be in the 
war instead of in this grocery store. No 


ns 
enemy could stand the way you charge. 
Bellview (N. M.) Jr. H. 8 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Angelo 
Rombolo, P. S. 80, Manhattan, N. Y. 


“An island is a body of land sur- 
rounded by Task Force 58.” 


Norman Clayton 





Last Week’s Solution 


ACROSS: 1-Dumbarton; 6-Dane; 7-oval; 8- 
dikes; 10-east; 11-Ely; 12-OK; 13-osmosis; 15- 
andiron; 18-MS; 20-dis; 21-Spam; 23-Brest; 


24-Oslo; 25-foam; 26-Helgoland. 

DOWN: 1-Davao; 2-unasked; 3-melt; 4-Andes; 
5-Tokyo; 6-doe; 9-Iimen; 13-orris; 14-Simpson; 
16-ideal; 17-osteo; 19-salad; 21-sofa; 22-mom. 































































































Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week 














. Axis nation. 
. Despise. 

. Louisiana. 

. Guardhouse (slang). 
. Hard-won 


island 750 miles from 


Tokyo 


. Nothing. 

. Type of tree. 

. Girl’s name. 

. Seventh note of the scale. 

. Metal as it comes from the earth 

. Neuter pronoun, third person. 

. Twenty-seventh president of the U. S. 
. Prefix meaning new. 

. To go to court to seek payment for 


wrongs. 


. Island in the Netherlands East Indies, 
. Clese by. 

. I am (contraction), 

. Bag. 

. Nazi secret police. 


. River in Germany. 


French line of fortifications. 
By. 


. Netherlands East Indies. 
. Georgia. 

. Past tense of lose. 

. Capital of Germany. 

. West Africa (abbrev.). 

. Italian coins. 

. Der Fuehrer. 

. Dead. 

. Those who play on the same side, 
. Term used in golf. 

5. Conjunction. 

. Make use of. 

. For example. 

. Since. 








GREYHOUND | 





Just as American men and women have worked side-by-side in the 
shock and pain of battle—so they will one day re-discover the 
magnificent land for which they have fought .. . still side-by-side! 


They will make their re-discovery trips by highway—because only 
the highways truly reveal the beautiful hidden places, the jewelled 
lakes and singing trout streams, the National Parks and playgrounds 
that are the heritage of every American. 


Millions will go by Greyhound—because Greyhound will, in coming 
days, offer a finer type of highway travel than this old world has 
ever known. That will include luxurious new-type coaches, better 
terminal and post-house facilities, new expense-paid tours that will 
make travel more carefree than ever before. 


they'll find fun, friendship, beauty—by Highway 













NEW SUPER-COACHES LIKE THIS 
are more than a dream... they 
are shaping up right now in 
practical models that will be 
even further refined and im- 
proved for post-war travel, 
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Roosevelt's Achievements 
Key Class Discussion 


HE BELONGS TO HISTORY — pp. 3, 4, 5 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the 31st President of the 
United States, held that title longer than any man in his- 
tory. During his presidency, he dealt with the gravest prob- 
lems — both internal and external — which have faced the 
United States. 

In three picture pages, we present the historic events 
which marked President Roosevelt’s administrations. Each 
event illustrates his outstanding leadership in national and 
world affairs. 

The following exercise is designed to help pupils under- 
stand Franklin Delano Roosevelt — the ideals for which he 
fought, the achievements for which he was greatly respon- 
sible, and the esteem in which he was held by people all 
over the world. We have taken excerpts from tributes to 
President Roosevelt, and listed them for class discussion. 

* 


“Franklin Delano Roosevelt is not dead. His ideals live.” 
- Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Mayor of New York. 
Discussion questions: 

1. What is meant by the phrase “his ideals live”? What 
are ideals? What were Franklin Roosevelt's ideals? 

2. What are your ideals? How do they compare with 
President Roosevelt's? 

* 
“Liberty loving peoples of all races have lost their out- 
standing champion. Mankind has known no greater liberal.” 
— Brig. General Carlos P. Romulo, Resident 
Commissioner of the Philippines to the U. S. 
Discussion questions: 

1. What is a liberal? Why was Franklin Roosevelt a lib- 
eral? Can you think of a greater liberal than President 
Roosevelt — one living now, or in history? 

* 

“The President’s name will be a beacon light to humanity 
for centuries to come.” 

— Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek of China 
Niscussion questions: 
1. What is meant by this phrase? Is it possible for some- 
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one who has died to serve as an inspiration to those who are 
living? What great Americans have inspired you? 
* 
“President Roosevelt leaves an imperishable imprint on 
the history of America and the world.” 
— Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan 


Discussion questions: 


1. What does Senator Vandenberg mean? “Did George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln leave “imperishable im- 
prints” on the world? Compare President Roosevelt's 
achievements to theirs. 





Civics note: In the event of the death of President Harry 
S. Truman, the Secretary of State would take office under 
the law of Presidential succession. Next in line would be 
the Secretary of the Treasury, followed by the Secretary of 
War. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of State, would 
succeed President Truman in event of the President’s death. 


“FOR US THE LIVING” — pp. 8, 9, 10, 11 


This illustrated feature supplements the Theme Article 
on Germany. It describes the background of world events 
against which the Hitler regime came to power. 

Have pupils relate the events within Germany after 
World War I to the total picture of world history at this 


Classroom and Magazine Working Together 
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time. Pupils can do this by glancing at each cartoon box 
and checking over the Theme Article to find the correspond- 
ing events. 

Have pupils list (1) the prevailing causes of war; (2) 
the conditions they deem essential to peace. Members of 
the class might read these lists aloud for debate. 

Debate the topic: Since previous world attempts to keep 
the peace have failed, it is foolish to try again. 

List ways in which intelligent citizens can work to keep 
the peace. 

Have pupils identify the speaker and occasion of each 
of the following quotations (also, discuss each): 

1. “America has two choices, Senator Lodge. It must 
accept the League or it must live with a gun in its hand.” 

2. “If trade cannot cross frontiers, armies will.” 

3. “Today we rule Germany! Tomorrow the world!” 

“The Munich will assure peace in 
time.” 


agreement our 


Discussion questions: 


1. Do you think isolation is a dangerous policy for a 
nation to follow? Why or why not? 

2. When do you think the democracies should first have 
“stopped Hitler”? 

3. How do conferences on airways, 
labor, etc., help to prevent wars? 

4. What does this chart show you about President Roose- 
velt’s part in (a) fighting for democracy; (b) building 
world organization? 


food, banking, and 


Fact questions: 


1. Who was the Senator who led the fight against the 
League of Nations and the Treaty of Versailles? 

2. Who was the U. S. president after World War I who 
worked to establish the League of Nations? 

3. What did Hitler do in 1935 and 1936 that was a vio- 
lation of the Versailles Treaty? 

4. When did Hitler take Austria? 

5. With what nation did Russia sign a pact in August, 
1939? 

6. What does the Lend-Lease Act provide for? 


GERMANY — pp. 6, 7 


This week's Theme Article attempts to explain the inter- 
nal events in Germany that enabled Hitler to become 
dictator. In the period following the Treaty of Versailles, 
Germany — rife with discontent — was ready for Nazi rule. 
Hitler's popularity was based on his promise to restore 
Germany's power, prestige, and military greatness, which 
she had lost in the first World War. 

By understanding the causes of Germany’s discontent, by 
analyzing her grievances, pupils should be in better posi- 
tion to understand the problems with which the new peace 
organization will be confronted after Germany is defeated in 
the present war. Have the class meet as a committee of the 
General Assembly (United Nations Security Organization) 
to study the causes of war, using Germany as a sort of 
laboratory specimen for the study, With reference to Nazi 
Germany, pupils should touch on these questions in their 
survey: 

1. How might scarcity of essential materials lead to war? 
(How can essential materials be made available to all na- 
tions, as promised in the Atlantic Charter?) 


2. How might scarcity of land (Lebensraum) lead to 


war? 


8. How might unemployment lead to war? 

4. What provision should be made for control of colo- 
nial territories? 

Center a class discussion about the comparison of a day 
in the life of a young Nazi with a day in the life of a young 
American. 

Have reports on the motion pictures, The Hitler Gang 
and Tomorrow the World. 


Discussion questions: 


1. Do you think Germany’s defeat will cause German 
youth to give up Nazi doctrines? 

2. Do you hold the German people responsible for the 
rise of Adolf Hitler? Why, or why not? 

3. Why was the peace of 1918 called a “bungled peace”? 

4. For what reasons do you think the democracies failed 
to stem the tide of Nazism in Germany in the 30s? 


Fact questions: 


1. In what year did World War I end? 

2. What was the name of the German republic estab- 
lished after the war? 

3. State two of the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. 

4. List three of the steps the Nazis took to wipe out 
democracy in Germany. 

5. When and where, before the outbreak of World War 
II, did the Germans test their military strength? 


QUICK QUIZ 


1. How many times was Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
elected to the presidency? (Four times. ) 

2. What act did President Roosevelt repeal when World 
War II broke out, in order to aid the Allies with war mate- 
rials? (Neutrality Act.) 

3. What Treaty concluded World War I? (Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. ) 

4. What book, which later became the N 
Hitler write in prison? (Mein Kampf.) 

5. What was the name of the world peace organization 
established after World War I? (League of Nations.) 

6. What two great statesmen issued the Atlantic Charter? 
(President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. ) 

7. What U. S. act provided for shipment of essential war 
materials to the Allied nations? (Lend-Lease. ) 

8. What speed do scientists say would be needed to send 
a projectile to the moon? (About 7 miles per second.) 

9. What kind of aircraft are the “freight trains of the 
air”? (Gliders. ) 

10. What distinguishes the Skycar from most other fam- 
ily planes? (It combines an auto and an airplane.) 


Nazi bible, did 





Answers to Victory Quiz, p. 19 


1. CAN YOU PICTURE THIS?: 1-e; 2-a; 3-g; 4-f; 5-b; 6-h; 7-e; 8-d. 
2. INSIDE GERMANY: b, c, a, c, b. 

3. ORDER IN THE LINES: 2, 4, 1, 6, 3, 5. 

4 UP IN THE AIR: ¢, hb, a, b. 


Solution for Word Puzzle in This issue 


ACROSS: 1-Germany; T7-hate; 8-La.; 9-brig; 10-Iwo; 12-nil; 
16-Enid; 18-ti; 19-ore; 20-it; 22-Taft, 24-neo; 26-sue; 27-Aru; 
30-I'm; 31-sac; 33-Gestapo. 

DOWN: 2-Rhine; 3-Maginot; 
11-W. A.; 13-liras; 15-Hitler; 
30-i.e.; 32-as. 


14-ash; 
29-near; 


4-at; 5-N.E.1.; 6-Ga.; 8-lost; 


9-Berlin; 
17-defunct; 21-team; 23-tee; 


25-or; 28-use; 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Ten years from now, boys and girls 
in junior high school today will have 
considerable voice in determining the 
nation’s attitude toward domestic and 
foreign problems. U.S.A.: An American 
History for the Upper Grades (Harper, 
$2.12) is a text designed to give them 
the facts, develop the understanding, 
and train them in the ways of think- 
ing that will direct their force toward 
intelligent, sound democratic action. 
Three men have collaborated in writ- 
ing it: Harold U. Faulkner of Smith 
College; Tyler Kepner, director of 
social studies in the Brookline public 
schools; and Victor E. Pitkin, of Read- 
ing (Mass.) High School. They have 
found many ways to make their sub- 
ject interesting. Each chapter within 
the ten units begins with a dramatic 
episode. James Daugherty has drawn a 
two-page spread as introduction to each 
unit, Animated maps, graphs, charts, 
and other illustrations are fresh and 
meaningful. Each unit includes a biog- 
raphy of a representative figure. There’s 
plenty of human interest. ‘Vocabulary 
and arrangement are simple, and sug- 
gested activities are fresh and ingeni- 
ous. The authors have kept a nice 
balance between colonial history 
needed as background for later study, 
our social, economic, and _ cultural 
growth along with practical politics, 
and our place among world neighbors. 


*” * *” 


The American Story: A History of 
the United States of America, by Ruth 
Wood Gavian and William A. Hamm 
(Heath, $2.40), is a text for senior high 
school students. Following the Report 
on American History in Schools and 
Colleges, the authors give two-thirds 
of their space to the period from 1850 
to the present. They combine chron- 
ological and topical organization. The 
book is well illustrated with many con- 
temporary pictures, simple maps drawn 
especially for it, and color drawings 
by P. B. Parsons. Study aids, report 
topics, and suggested readings have 
been graded for slower and more able 


students. 
7 7 * 


Macmillan’s human geography text, 
The Earth and Man, by Darrell Haug 
Davis, head of the geography depart- 
ment at the University of Minnesota, 
is written for college students, but 
could prove very useful as supple- 
mentary high school material. Concepts 
and vocabulary are within the grasp of 
able students. The book introduces 
students to the elements of environment 
which affect human activity and show 


how man uses them and adapts him- 
self to them. Special material on map 
projections, weather maps, soil, and 
climate is given in the appendix. 
(Price, $4.25) 


* * * 


Dutton has brought out a new vol- 
ume in their vocational series: Careers 
in the Steel Industry, by Captain Burr 
W. Leyson ($2.50). The author fol- 
lows the making of steel through all its 
essential processes and then takes 
up employment opportunities each 
presents. He gives facts and figures on 
educational requirements, pay, and pos- 
sibilities for advancement. The indus- 
trial photographs are excellent. The 
book is valuable for social studies 
classes as well as vocational guidance. 

* ~ * 

Eleven schools in New York City and 
Westchester County, working with the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, car- 
ried out fact-finding projects culminat- 
ing in “living newspaper” documentary 
dramatizations. In They See for Them- 
selves (Harper, $2.00), Spencer 
Brown tells what happened, especially 
at the Fieldston School of the New 
York Ethical Culture Society, where he 
teaches. In an informal fashion he dis- 
cusses the role of teachers, students, 
and community. He tells what tech- 
niques they used, the difficulties they 
faced, and the values they gained. The 
student comments are especially help- 
ful, and three sample plays are in- 
cluded, not for presentation by other 
groups, but as spurs to new projects. 

ike ia 

Tell the People, by Pearl S. Buck 
(John Day, $1.50), records long talks 
which the author had with Dr. James 
Y. C. Yen. Dr. Yen devised the Thou- 
sand-Character “Basic” Chinese, which 
enables illiterate Chinese to learn to 
read and write in 96 hours. This first 
step led to improved farming, health 
work, and better local government for 
the villages of Tinghsien, where Dr. 
Yen taught. In his talks with Mrs. Buck, 
he opens up possibilities for his plan 
for the three-quarters of the world’s 
people who are illiterate. 


» * » 


Small Farm and Big Farm, by Carey 
McWilliams is No. 100 in the 10c 
pamphlet series of the Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 
20, N.Y. It takes up especially the in- 
fluence of canners, power, fertilizer, 
and transportation companies, and the 
banks on agriculture. 

. * ” 

The East and West Association, 40 
E. 49th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. has added 
Life of a Family in India tv its series of 


3-T 


picture portfolios. Like the earlier ones 
this collection gives an excellent idea of 
the daily life and work of the people. 
The size of the pictures— 8% by 11] 
inches — makes them especially good 
for class use. 
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COST! FAST SERVICE! 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friends, relatives, school board mever 


NO PAYMENTS unit october: 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and make no pay- 
ments 'til October if you wish. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa’s low lawful 
rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, no red tape, 48 hour 
service. 








If you need cash now, or will Zz AND 
need it this summer, write to- = Em BY 


day for Mutual’s courteous, con 


Obligation. Ni “representative 
will call. Use coupon below or 
drop a card or letter to— 


St SSS Sees Se eeeeaaaeesss 
MUTUAL LOAN COMPARY = 
EST. 1905 Dept. 54C Sioux City 2, owe 
Gentlemen: ‘Without cost or obligation, send me 
ty MAIL your “Borrow By Mail” Plan for 
‘eachers. 
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How We Use Jr. Scholastic 


Teachers whose suggestions on the 
use of Junior Scholastic are published 
here will receive a $12 subscription to 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. The two 
prize-winning letters this week stress 
correlation of studies ir. teaching pro- 
grams. Daisy Mae Roberts, teacher at 
the Memminger High School, Charles- 
ton, S. C., wins a subscription for her 
letter on class use of the magazine. She 
writes: 

“I am now using Junior Scholastic 
with a group of 30 eighth-grade girls. 
This group is just beginning its study of 
Latin — and English, social studies and 
Latin are taught in a correlated pro- 
gram. 

“Regardless of the subject we are 
teaching — whether it is Greek mythol- 
ogy Or some aspect of American life — 
our goals in Latin, English, and social 
studies are the same. We wish to de- 
velop well-rounded individuals. To de- 
velop such individuals we must teach 
our students to speak and write cor- 
rectly, to read with comprehension, to 
think wisely, to always wish to be in- 
formed, and to develop a desirable de- 
gree of poise. 

“Junior Scholastic helps me to do 
some of these things for my pupils. A 
well-rounded individual must, of course, 
be informed about the world in which 
he lives. There have been so many 
names of places that the war has ‘put 
on the map’ for us, so to speak, and the 
maps in Junior Scholastic have helped 
to make pupils ‘geography conscious.’ 
I give each class member a large out- 
line map of the world on which she was 
to locate as many places as possible of 
war interest and importance. Each place 
she located was to be numbered on a 
separate chart. The numbers were to 
be followed by her reasons for selecting 
each place. The World News Review 
Map in Junior Scholastic was the source 
of this idea. 

“T use the News-X-Word Puzzle to 
advantage. In correlating English and 
Latin, we concentrate on tracing deriva- 
tions and on building vocabulary. The 
puzzle and the Improve Your Vocab- 
alary features furnish real material for 
us. 

“In a defense area like Charleston, 
my class of thirty represents many dif- 
ferent sections of the country, with as 
many different levels of ability to be 
considered. If I have a heterogeneous 
group of students to weld into well- 
rounded individuals, then I need a well- 
rounded magazine to help tap their 
interests and abilities. Junior Scholastic 
does it.” 


Josephine Delva, teacher at the Bart- 
lett School, Haverhill, Mass., writes: 

“When we first started to get Junior 
Scholastic, the class simply read the 
articles and made oral reports on them. 
The response to this method was poor 
because of its monotony, and I felt the 
situation needed to be remedied in 
order to obtain better results. 

“After much animated class discus- 
sion, the following plan was adopted: 

Pupils would present a weekly Junior 
Scholastic Broadcast, to be held every 
Friday afternoon during the English 
and reading periods. 

One pupil was elected to be the per- 
manent radio announcer. 

Committees would be planned in ac- 
cordance with the departmental organi- 
zation of Junior Scholastic. 


Committees 


News Commentator to report on the News 
Roundup. 

News Analyst to 
Article. 

]. S. Pilot to report on Air Week. 

Oracle on Tomorrow to speak on Science 
and Invention. 

Hollywood Talks for Movies. 

Drama . . . Bib and Tuck, short stories. 

Sports Reporter for the Sports articles. 

Quiz Kids to take over the VQ. 

Funny Boners to relate the Some Fun 
stories. 


report on the Theme 


“Each group was to appoint a chair- 
man whose work would be to see that 
each member of his committee was as- 
signed a topic to read and summarize. 
These notes were to be organized into a 
report to be delivered over the air by 
the ‘guest speaker.” In order to give 
each pupil a chance to speak over the 
improvised ‘mike,’ a new ‘guest speaker’ 
was to be appointed weekly. 

“To add a little more reality to the 
program, Junior Scholastic advertisers 
would sponsor each program. The short 
stories and Bib and Tuck would be 
dramatized, and a committee would be 
in charge of sound effects. 

“This activity has been a boon in de- 
veloping the following skills and abili- 
ties in the class: 

1. Ability to correlate, integrate, and 
associate studies and subjects. 

2. Ability to read with more speed and 
intelligence. 

3. Increased vocabulary. 

4. Ability to organize materials in order 
of importance. 

5. Ability to work well in groups. 

6. Ability to give concise and fluent oral 
reports. 

7. Ability to keep in touch with what is 
happening in the world today and to 
apply it to their social studies. 

















“an ounce 
of prevention...' 





Tus is a candid close-up of 
one of the 1,000 teachers who 
got caught in the rush for 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES this 
year. 

She wasn’t really maimed, 
poor thing! But her spirit was 
crushed! She got our refusal 
letter stating: ‘We regret that 
we have reached our WPB 
paper quota, and we cannot 
fill your order.”’ 

We like to display our 
friends only at their best. This 
should be a warning to all 
teachers who may think we 
are crying “Wolf” as a promo- 
tional stunt! With our present 
paper quota, all indications 
are that we will again have 
more orders than we can fill. 

By placing your tentative 
order NOW, on coupon below, 
you can prevent that “‘l-or- 
dered -too-late’” headache! 
Your order can be revised any 
time during the first three 
weeks of the Fall term. 























Subscription Department I 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ! 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥ 
Please enter my tentative order for— l 
eoples SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— I 
Combined Edition | 
copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 1 
English Class Edition } 
copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— , 

Social Studies Edition 
copies WORLD WEEK . 
copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC ' 
Name I 
: l 
School | 
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City Zones | 
State TE 4-30-45 | 





